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DITOR, student, teacher, magazine 

man—all these and those engaged 
in other fields of journalism have their 
say in THe Qui. Not all in one is- 
sue, perhaps, but from time to time as 
the occasion arises. Nothing demon- 
strates this truth better than this 
month’s issue. 

There is Prof. O. W. Riegel’s search- 
ing analysis of the causes and effects 
of the damming of news sources in Eu- 
rope. Recently returned from a sum- 
mer spent in first-hand observation 
abroad, his remarks are full of signifi- 
cance. 

Earle Martin, editor of The Cleve- 
land News, cites the experiences of 
the News with the new style head- 
lines and front pages that John E. Al- 
len, editor of Linotype News, has been 
discussing in THE QUILL. 

There is also the challenging re- 
marks made by John D. Shelley, for- 
mer undergraduate at the University 
of Missouri and now a member of the 
staff of the Clinton (Iowa) Herald, 
before the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Add to them Joseph Barber, Jr.’s, 
article on the Atlantic Monthly, Leslie 
Erhardt’s article about Kenneth Clark 
and the other material of the issue 
and you have touched quite a few 
topics. 


HIS issue is, as we announced it 

would be, the first of what we hope 
will be an annual and possibly semi- 
annual book numbers in which books 
of, by and of interest to men and 
women engaged in journalistic pur- 
suits will be discussed. 

We can’t list all the books we’d like 
to because of space limitations, but 
you will find a lot of suggested read- 
ing for the long winter nights ahead. 
Hope you like the new feature. 

Speaking of books, we’d like to men- 
tion two that we have read in the last 
few months with particular interest. 
One was Russell A. Bankson’s “The 
Klondike Nugget,” the story of the 
newspaper of that name. The other, 
the annual selection of news stories 
made by Prof. Frank Luther Mott, of 
the University of Iowa, and a staff of 
cooperating editors. If you haven’t 
seen “News Stories of 1933” or the 
like volume for 1934—make sure you 
do. 

We are at present greatly enjoying 
—although somewhat belatedly, Harry 
Carr’s “Riding the Tiger—An Amer- 
ican Newspaper Man in the Orient,” 

(Continued on page 16) 





























Puppets of 


Propaganda 


Efforts to Seal Europe's News Sources 
Making Mental Robots of Millions 
By O. W. RIEGEL 


Director, Lee School of Journalism 
Washington & Lee University 


HE famous correspondent was 

standing in front of a window in 

his Paris office. We could hear 
the subdued hum of traffic in the Place 
de Opera. He was talking about 
Germany, and suddenly his fingers 
clenched and his arms stiffened, he 
turned up his face in a gesture that 
seemed to beseech the stars, and in a 
whisper, barely audible above the soft 
hum outside, he said, “You don’t know 
what it was to cross the frontier and 
suddenly to feel free!” 

I knew what this man had experi- 
enced and suffered, yet his emotional 
outburst took me by surprise. One 
never expects emotionalism in a news- 
paperman, and especially not in one 
who had seen as much of the fantastic 
unreason of life as this man. It wasa 
sign of what is happening to the human 
soul (if I may be permitted to refer 
to that much abused institution) in 
the not so brave and not very new 
world that is Europe today. 

The scene was one which I was to 
see repeated, with variations, in doz- 
ens of other places. It is one thing to 
talk about dictatorships and censor- 
ship and propaganda in generaliza- 


tions and statistics and quite another 
to live and breathe these things 24 
hours a day with no chance for a re- 
spite. It is one thing to read that two- 
thirds or seven-eighths of Europe en- 
joys no press freedom, or that two hun- 
dred million Europeans are ruled by 
dictators, and quite another to be one 
of those millions, or even, as a tem- 
porary guest, to feel the impact of a 
dictatorship in action. 


UTWARDLY Europe remains a 
smiling continent of gardens and 
playgrounds, but the sheen is decep- 
tive. The slightest of scratches will 
reveal a totally different picture, a 
Europe of struggle, greed, fear, in- 
security, and meanness. Even the 
words which are used to describe the 
less glamorous side of Europe are de- 
ceptively intangible. “To liquidate” 
sounds fairly innocent until you con- 
ceive it in terms of a man agonized 
with fear in front of a firing squad. 
“Coordination” is innocuous until vis- 
ualized in the form of a broken, hope- 
less convict behind prison bars. 
It would do no harm if newspaper 
readers, and even some of the men 








AY by day it is becoming increasingly difficult to get at the 
facts and motives behind European developments—largely 
because of the earnest efforts of American newspaper and maga- 


zine writers to get at the truth. 


The news sources are being dammed—if not poisoned—par- 


ticularly in those lands ridden by dictators. 


How and why, 


together with the effects upon America, are revealed in the 
accompanying significant and timely article by O. W. Riegel, 
director of the Lee School of Journalism at Washington & Lee 


University. 


Mr. Riegel, who is the author of “Mobilizing for Chaos,” a 
study of propaganda methods, recently returned from a summer 
spent in France, Germany, Russia and England surveying 
“Economic Factors Affecting News Papers and Press Associa- 


tions in Western Europe.” 


The survey was made possible by 


a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council. 











O. W. Riegel 


who sit at cable desks, had a clearer 
and sharper mental picture of some 
of the actualities of European life. If 
it did nothing else, it would awaken 
an appreciation for the accomplish 
ment of American correspondents in 
the face of enormous difficulties. It 
would help to show why the corre 
spondents, while they turn in a con 
sistently fine performance, cannot 
often be expected to work miracles. 
It would also give some insight into 
the day-by-day reportorial triumphs of 
such men, for instance, as Lochner, 
Shirer, and Ochsner in Berlin, or of 
Parrott, Baird, and Lloyd in Moscow. 

There are more serious irritations 
than the delaying and confiscation of 
messages, the sound of the machine 
recording your telephone conversa 
tions, and the misleading, contradic 
tory, or outright lying statements of 
government officials. There is, for 
example, the knowledge that a dozen 
bureaucrats, some of them self-ap 
pointed spies, are watching every line 
you write, and that you are in constant 
danger of being called to account, ex 
pelled, or even subjected to bodily 
harm. Even more disturbing is the 
realization that attempts to circumvent 
official silence or mendacity by estab 
lishing direct contact with natives may 
lead to tragic results involving other 
lives than your own. 


HIS is an angle of the new prob 

lems of foreign writing which cor 
respondents themselves often will not 
discuss for the obvious reason that 
they cannot betray informers to prison 
and death. I am thinking, for in 
stance, of the English writer who had 
dinner with three Germans who were 
shot the next morning in the Blood 
Purge. I am thinking also of the night 
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last summer in Moscow when mem- 
bers of the Gay-Pay-Oo, the Soviet 
secret police, broke into a room to an- 
nounce, somewhat superfluously, that 
they were “the Soviet power,” and to 
silence a Russian who was so fool- 
hardy as to confide his personal trou- 
bles to foreigners. 

There were others during the sum- 
mer, men and women who locked 
doors, talked in whispers, and dealt 
fearfully in innuendo. Writing this 
in America, with nothing more men- 
acing in the vicinity than an unpaid 
tax bill, it seems absurd that these 
people may not even now be identi- 
fied, for fear that a trust would be 
broken and they would be exposed to 
persecution. Nothing could empha- 
size more vividly the difference be- 
tween freedom and restraint, and yet 
there are those who say that in the 
United States human liberty is dis- 
appearing. 

The human problem in the quest for 
news becomes appallingly critical 
when an indiscretion may mean ruin 
or death to your informant. The in- 
junction to “go get the news,” dropped 
glibly from the lips of a city editor or 
printed in a treatise on “How to Be a 
Reporter,” becomes an absurdity when 
human life and happiness are at stake. 
It is a credit to America that the Amer- 
ican correspondents are setting the 
standard for reportorial excellence and 
at the same time remaining decent, 
civilized gentlemen with a high sense 
of responsibility toward those whom 
they are in a position to harm. 

Long exposure to scheming and hyp- 
ocritical press attaches, press bureau 
chiefs, and other public officials is apt 
to produce a new kind of disease, a 
blend of cynicism and morbid irrita- 
tion. When there is added to this the 
atmosphere of fear and suspicion, the 
danger of denunciation, and the threat 
of injury to your informants, one is 
ripe for an attack of the jitters. So- 
cial contact between Americans and 
Russians, unless you happen to be in 
good political standing, has become 
virtually impossible, and such contact 
in Germany is becoming more and 
more difficult and embarrassing, un- 
less you are very careful in the selec- 
tion of your friends. 

“T used to complain about restraint 
in America,” one correspondent in 
Moscow exploded last summer, “but 
now I would like to wrap Old Glory 
around me, sing the Star Spangled 
Banner, and kiss the president of the 
Rotary Club on both cheeks.” You 
can get that way out there, but it can- 
not be guaranteed that the mood will 
remain, once the frontier has been 
crossed, and the restraints removed. 


THE QUILL 


NE of the most depressing facts 
about Europe in 1935 is that the 
darkness is rapidly deepening for the 
two hundred million or more mental 
robots under the control of central 
governments. Especially alarming are 
the clear indications that the desire 
to control human mentality through 
censorship and propaganda is increas- 
ing in countries such as France and 
England which have heretofore been 
considered as relatively secure refuges 
for liberty of thought and conscience. 
With the Italian people joyfully 
making a brutal and callous war in 
Africa, it is scarcely necessary to call 
attention to the ravages of propaganda 
where it is practiced without respon- 
sibility or restraint. Fascist Italy has 
furnished the world with an example 
of the appallingly sinister power of 
propaganda as organized with modern 
scientific thoroughness and skill. The 
tragedy of the millions of Italy in a 
state of mental vassalage and manipu- 
lated like puppets by a military adven- 
turer will not, unfortunately, serve as 
a lesson to other nations. 

To the cynical masters of Europe 
today, Mussolini is a political success. 
Even if Mussolini’s imperial ambitions 
were checked in the military or eco- 
nomic spheres, his political methods 
would not be discredited. Mussolini 
is a world leader in a real and prac- 
tical sense. He has shown the way, 
and his imitators and rivals will fol- 
low with a reckless disregard of the 
fruits of nationalistic propaganda in 
the form of young Italians ravaged by 
tropical fevers on an African desert, or 
of defenseless natives blown to pieces 
or horribly tortured by the bombs and 
poison gases of the “civilizers” from 
Europe. 

In Italy, the harvest of propaganda 
is being gathered. In Germany, it is 
still possible to see the process of en- 
slavement. Slowly and relentlessly, 
the last stubborn vestiges of inde- 
pendence and opposition are being 
dissolved. At the moment it seems 
likely that the Catholic and Evangel- 
ical groups will sicken of the dishon- 
orable pretense that they have even 
a small amount of autonomy and will 
follow the example of the Stahlhelm 
in yielding to an inevitable submer- 
sion in the totalitarian state. The 
walls around Germany grow higher 
and more impenetrable. Within the 
walls, censorship and propaganda, as- 
sisted by terror, reduce German minds 
to servile obedience to their political 
masters. 


HERE is an unhappy augury in the 
fate of the German press. German 
newspapers, until 1933, played an im- 
portant role in government and pub- 
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lic affairs. Even under the last Kai- 
ser the press preserved traditions of 
critical independence, and a list of the 
influential leaders in German life 
would have included men who were 
primarily journalists. The press, 
within certain limits, reserved the 
right to review the acts of government, 
to pass judgment upon them, and to 
make constructive suggestions. Dif- 
ference of function between press and 
government was recognized at least 
in principle. 

The systematic emasculation and 
destruction of the German press since 
1933 reveals the almost pathological 
hatred of National Socialism for the 
press and for the ideals for which the 
press has traditionally stood. The 
partisan opposition press was de- 
stroyed at once. More recently, by 
means of laws of increasing severity, 
the government is reducing remaining 
newspapers to the status of feeble de- 
pendents of the Propaganda Minis- 
terium. 

With a certain amount of logic, the 
German government holds that since 
the only function of the press is to as- 
sist in spreading government views, 
competition is superfluous, and the 
number of newspapers should be 
greatly decreased. In the campaign 
to reduce newspapers to economic vas- 
salage, recent edicts are eradicating 
newspaper ownership and control by 
commercial and financial interests as 
well as by religious and other societies. 
Chains of newspapers are being dis- 
solved on the theory that the building 
up of journalistic power by any indi- 
vidual or consortium not identified 
with the government is a menace to 
the state. Advertising laws, strictly 
defining and limiting the amount, 
kinds, and position of advertising mat- 
ter, are also designed to cripple the 
press economically. 

The journalistic evolution now go- 
ing on in Germany is likely to result 
in a small and completely controlled 
and subservient press made up chiefly 
of party newspapers with a scattering 
of so-called “independent” newspa- 
pers, financially hamstrung and edi- 
torially enslaved, which are allowed 
to exist primarily to create the illu- 
sion at home and abroad that an in- 
dependent press survives. 


NE of the most significant facts 
about German press policies is 
that they reveal not only the revenge 
motive of the present government but 
that they also show the sincere con- 
tempt of National Socialism for the 
supposed “power of the press.” 
Two important facts must be borne 
in mind. In the first place, National 
(Continued on page 16) 



































kirmishing Along the Book Front 


VEN a hasty survey of the fall 
and winter offerings of book 
publishers reveals plenty to in- 

terest those engaged in journalism. 

First comes the impressive array of 
titles representing fiction, biography, 
poetry, reminiscence, adventure and 
essays written by men and women of 
the newspaper and magazine editorial 
rooms of the country. Newspaper 
people CAN write good books and an 
increasing number are doing it. 

This list, we know, is not complete 
but it is an interesting one, indicative 
of what may be expected in the years 
to come. New writers must rise to 
replace those whose pens are stilled— 
and many of them are coming from 
the city rooms. 


HREE titles from the Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. list fall into this first 
group. They are Damon Runyon’s 
latest book, “Money From Home,” 
which includes a short novel and sev- 
eral short stories typical of the work 
that is causing him to be hailed as the 
legitimate and logical successor to 
Ring Lardner; a new novel by Jose- 
phine Lawrence, of the Newark Sun- 
day Call, entitled “If I Have Four 
Apples”; and Stanley Walker’s latest, 
“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” a study of Amer- 
ican taste by the man whose “City 
Editor” and “The Night Club Era” 
brought him wide recognition as a 
commentator on facts and foibles of 
modern times. 

Harper’s fall and winter list includes 
“The Lords of Creation,” a history of 
American financiers from 1900 to 1935 
by Frederick Lewis Allen, associate 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, and the 
author of “Only Yesterday.” 

Teachers, students and others inter- 
ested in feature article writing should 
note that Harper’s has just recently 
brought out “Modern Feature Writ- 
ing,” by the late Harry Franklin Har- 
rington, director of the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 


versity, and Elmo Scott Watson, edi- . 


tor of the Publisher's Auxiliary, free 
lance and syndicate writer and a 
lecturer in the Medill School. The 
volume is a successor to Director Har- 
rington’s long popular and widely used 
“Chats on Feature Writing.” 

Max Miller, author of “I Cover the 
Waterfront,” “The Man on the Barge” 


By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, The Quill 


and like successes, turns from his 
usual dramatization of the common- 
place in his latest book, “The Great 
Trek,” which is the story of the five- 
year drive of a reindeer herd from 
Alaska to Northwestern Canada. The 
volume is published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., whereas Miller’s pub- 
lisher previously has been E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


HERE should be wide interest in 

“Forty Years—Forty Millions,” the 
career of Frank A. Munsey as related 
by George Britt and published by Far 
rar & Rinehart. 

O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee 
School of Journalism at Washington 
and Lee University is the author of 
“Crown of Glory,” the story of “King” 
James J. Strang, who founded a Mor 
mon Kingdom on Beaver Island, off 
the western shores of Michigan in 
1847. The book was published by the 
Yale University Press, also publisher 
of Prof. Riegel’s significant “Mobiliz- 
ing for Chaos,” a study of propaganda. 

Walter Duranty, whose work as a 
correspondent in Russia for the New 
York Times made him an international 
figure, reveals many of his personal 
experiences and adventures in Soviet 
land in a new volume published by 
Simon and Schuster under the title 
“I Write As I Please.” 


LMOST any newspaperman and 
woman has a store of personal 
experiences that make good telling 
and would make even better reading 
if properly presented in book form. 
Some, of course, have far more inter- 
esting and exciting experiences than 
their fellows. 

Ralph D. Blumenfeld, an American 
by birth who went to England and for 
30 years served as editor of the London 
Daily Express, has gathered together 
some of his experiences with and im- 
pressions of noted figures both in this 
country and abroad. It makes a fas- 
cinating book, rich in anecdote. Its 
title, appropriately enough, is “R. D. 
B.’s Procession.” It is published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

Macmillan also is the publisher of 
“Sonnets From the Pekinese,” verses 
by Burges Johnson, formerly of the 
staff of the School of Journalism at 
Syracuse University and now with 


Union College. The book is illus 
trated by the one and only Edwina. 

This same publisher also offers Wal 
ter Lippmann’s latest volumes, “Inter 
pretations, 1933-35,” and “The New 
Imperative,” the first a collection of 
his political essays, the second a study 
of “the permanent New Deal.” 


HERE are a number of books on 

the D. Appleton-Century list by 
newspaper and magazine workers. 
They include David Lawrence’s 
Stumbling Into Socialism,” the latest 
work of the editor of the United States 
News. 

Then there are: “Strange Street,” 
by Beverley Baxter, editor-in-chief of 
the London Daily Express, a volume 
of reminiscences; “Boston and the 
Boston Legend,” by Lucius Beebe, col 
umnist for the New York Herald Trib 
une; “Like a Mighty Army: Hitler 
Versus Established Religion,’ by 
George N. Shuster, managing editor 
of the Commonweal, and “The Vaga 
bond Trail,” by George F. Pierrot, 
managing editor of the American Boy 
magazine, associate editor of THE 
QUILL and a past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal 
istic fraternity. The latter is the de 
lightful record of a round-the-world 
trip Mr. Pierrot took with Robert M. 
Brinkerhoff, cartoonist, who has done 
more than a score of illustrations for 
the volume. 

Huey Long is the subject of one vol 
ume and the author of another in 
cluded in the fall lists. One is Carle 
ton Beals’ “The Inside Story of Huey 
Long,” published by Lippincott, and 
the other, “My First Days in the White 
House,” by Long, published by the 
Telegraph-Press, of Harrisburg, Pa. 


RANKLIN M. RECK, assistant 

managing editor of the American 
Boy and a past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour 
nalistic fraternity, is the author of 
“Automobiles From Start to Finish,” 
attractively printed and bound and 
well illustrated story of the motor car. 
The volume was the October selection 
of the Junior Literary Guild. It was 
published by Crowell. 

Heywood Broun’s work needs no 
introduction to newspaper people any 

(Continued on page 17) 








HE school of journalism is an es- 

tablished fact. Its amazingly 

rapid growth from its small be- 
ginnings some 25 years ago to its na- 
tion-wide acceptance today is one of 
the amazing histories within the gen- 
eral history of American education. 

It is that universality of today’s 
journalism school that makes my pres- 
ent attempt conspicuous more for its 
temerity than for its intelligence. I 
am attempting to speak for the average 
journalism student, basing my state- 
ments on my four years of contact with 
the undergraduates of one of Ameri- 
ica’s finest schools of journalism, and 
no one is more aware than I that these 
generalities of mine may be open to 
criticism. 

I should like to make a qualified de- 
fense of the school of journalism as a 
training ground for future newspaper- 
men and women, since I feel that it is 
a point on which editors frequently 
disagree among themselves and with 
the students whom I am attempting 
to represent. I believe that the crit- 
icisms which I shall list are fairly rep- 
resentative of the larger proportion 
of editors, even of many who are dis- 
posed to take a kindly attitude toward 
the schools. 


HY,” many an editor asks us, 
“do you go into a journalism 
school before entering newspaper 
work? Why do you bother with from 
two to four years of college when you 
6 
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We Who Are About to Iry— 


By JOHN D. SHELLEY 


might receive even better training, and 
a salary besides, in a newspaper 
office?” 

The answer to that question is ob- 
vious. We can’t receive newspaper 
“training and a salary besides”—un- 
less we’re phenomenally lucky—when 
we don’t have any experience behind 
us to help us get a job. The news- 
paper editor of today in most cases 
won't hire the man with no training 
at all, when he can find so many at 
the same price who have had experi- 
ence. And we have found that the 
newspaper editor, whatever his atti- 
tude may be toward the whole idea of 
the journalism school, feels that the 
schools have given the young man or 
woman before him some experience 
—at least enough to make him or her, 
more attractive as a prospective em- 
ployee. 

Stanley Walker, able New York 
newspaperman, has listed in one of his 
recent books a number of specific crit- 
icisms of schools of journalism and 
their product. Since his evaluation of 
the schools seems to me to be typical 
of that of a large number of editors and 
publishers, I intend to use it as a basis 
on which to erect my own defense. 


ALKER questions the good 
sense of cluttering up a college 
student’s time with courses in copy 
reading, reporting, make-up, and other 
technical subjects, when there is good 
reason to feel that the student who 


plans to enter newspaper work would 
be a lot better off if he paid more at- 
tention to such fundamental subjects 
as foreign languages, literature, 
science, English, and others which 
combine to furnish him that vast 
amount of information that is neces- 
sary to the newspaperman. 

I think I have partially answered 
this criticism in my statement about 
the necessity of the would-be news- 
paperman having a little bit of prac- 
tical experience to flaunt when he 
seeks a job. But the journalism stu- 
dent can also answer by saying that 
a representative school of journalism 
does not needlessly clutter up its stu- 
dent’s time with technical subjects, at 
the expense of his cultural founda- 
tions. 

A student who enters a modern 
journalism school must first complete 
the equivalent of two years of aca- 
demic work in liberal arts, with no 
technical training at all. Then, when 
he has reached junior standing, he 
may enter the journalism school. 
During the two years that he spends 
under the tutelage of the journalism 
school’s faculty, he is required to com- 
plete only the equivalent of one year’s 
technical training, taking at the same 
time, as electives, additional courses 
in the arts and sciences. Thus, of the 
four years he spends in college, the 
average journalism school student 
spends three in acquainting himself 
with those subjects which so many 
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An Article Voicing Undergraduate Views 
On Journalism to the Nation’s Publishers 


editors and publishers seem to feel 
more necessary than technical train- 
ing. 


UST a few years ago, a committee 

appointed by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors made a report 
on schools of journalism which, what- 
ever may be said about its rhetoric, 
accurately states the aims of the mod- 
ern school of journalism. 

The committee expressed itself as 
wanting schools of journalism “to 
equip the youth of today for the jour- 
nalism of tomorrow with a broader 
background, a surer cultural founda- 
tion, a wider understanding of the his- 
tory and problems of the sciences, the 
arts, and the manifold relationships of 
men to society, than most of us have 
acquired. We want the departments 
of journalism to turn out men, some 
of them our sons and the sons of our 
friends, capable of appraising the 
changed and strangely new world 
which will be theirs tomorrow. We 
want these boys—of course, they will 
start at the bottom—capable of rising 
to the posts of great newspaper power, 
equipped to wield that power intel- 
ligently. 

“In other words, we wish them, 
while they are collecting police news 
and reporting banquets, to carry the 
mental equipment which rightly di- 
rected will one day invest them with 
editorial control. Each graduate ought 
to have in the knapsack of his mind 


the baton of the editor and publisher.” 

The statement is rather high-flown. 
Yet it echoes intelligently the inten- 
tions of the modern journalism school. 
Our schools of journalism today have 
no intention of being merely trade 
schools for copyreaders and police re- 
porters—although their graduates 
often fill such places with efficiency, 
on what they hope is the way up. 


UT Stanley Walker makes most 

strongly the criticism of the school 
of journalism which is most valid: 
“There are too many of them, and 
many of those are too large,” he says. 
If times were prosperous, Walker 
seems to feel, and newspapers were 
hiring men by the dozens, there might 
be some point to this idea of maintain- 
ing large and expensive schools of 
journalism all over the country. 

He tells of capable New York news- 
papermen who have nearly starved in 
the lean years of the 1930’s. He men- 
tions Phi Beta Kappas who have 
started as office boys with New York 
papers at $12 a week. He concludes 
by intimating that there may be a lot 
in this belief that many a journalism 
school graduate has in his mental 
knapsack a sparkling editorial baton 
—but there are lots of batons just now. 
The overwhelming supply has glutted 
the market. 

There is not much that even a firm 
believer in journalism schools can an- 
swer to criticism of that nature. All 








RIOR to the Inland Daily Press Association’s meeting last 

spring, representatives of the organization asked the faculty 
of the University of Missouri’s School of Journalism to select 
an undergraduate to appear at the meeting and present the stu- 
dents’ viewpoints and attitudes toward the profession, editors, 
publishers and other aspects of journalism. 


John D. Shelley, then a senior at Missouri and now a member 
of the staff of the Clinton (Iowa) Herald was the student se- 
lected for the job. He did his work so well, spoke so sincerely 
and straightforwardly, that he “stole the show.” 


We heard of his address from various sources—concluded 
that it would make an unusually interesting, timely and worth- 


while article for The Quill. 
his remarks. 


We therefore requested a copy of 
After some weeks, due partly to his duties on the 


Herald but more so to his modesty, we suspect, the address ar- 
rived. And then we knew why his address had aroused such 


interest. 


Read it for yourself and see if you do not feel that John 
Shelley fulfilled his mission well. 








any of us can say is that such criticism 
is more justifiable now than it will be 
a few years hence—we hope. After 
all, Walker’s keen about the sad state 
of a college graduate who looks for a 
newspaper job nowadays would be 
equally valid if applied to college 
graduates in other fields. I know en 
gineering graduates who are manipu 
lating the valves on coffee urns these 
days. 

After all, in times when economic 
stress keeps such tremendously large 
numbers of men out of work, the ar 
gument that any school is turning out 
more graduates than can be immedi 
ately absorbed is somewhat lacking in 
force. The journalism school, in com 
mon with other schools and colleges, 
trains not alone for the present, but 
for the future. And the future may 
be more rosy. 


OWEVER, I do agree partially at 

least with Walker when he says 
that journalism schools are too large. 
But we differ in our reasons. 

I am confident that no sound criti 
cism can be made of the school of 
journalism on the ground that it does 
not offer its students the proper cul 
tural background. But the journal 
ism school of today prides itself 
especially on the fact that it gives 
practical professional training which 
equips its graduates with a technical 
finish that will aid them when they 
enter the actual field. Yet it is in 
this very respect that I fear the jour 
nalism schools, through their tendency 
to grow larger and larger, come near 
est to failure. 

I am not one of those who holds 
that the journalism school should turn 
out rank after rank of super-human 
copy readers and police reporters 
great guns from the standpoint of me 
chanical efficiency, but a trifle weak 
on the cultural side. But it has often 
seemed to me that the large journal 
ism school nowadays doesn’t provide 
its students with enough sound, hon 
est-to-goodness practical training to 
enable them to hold jobs while they 
are learning. 

The trouble here lies, as any jour 
nalism student knows, in the system 
most journalism schools use today: 
That of requiring their students to do 
actual newspaper work on a publica 
tion of some sort. This system is un 
beatable—as long as the school is not 

(Continued on page 14) 











TIDES OF THE ATLANTIC 


window of a modest brownstone 

house facing the Boston Public 
Garden is a small, illuminated sign 
which at night stands out in marked 
contrast to the general residential 
aspect of its surroundings. The sign 
reads: The Atlantic Monthly: “most 
quoted periodical in America.” 

To chance passers-by comes perhaps 
the random thought—oh, yes, the At- 
lantic; very old, very distinguished— 
very dull. 

Old, certainly. Seventy-eight years 
of unbroken literary production is a 
long time no matter how you look at 
it. To thumb through the list of 
Atlantic contributors and their con- 
tributions is like glancing over the 
milestones of the greatest in American 
literary tradition. Take, for example, 
that epochal first issue of November, 
1857. There were fourteen main con- 
tributors, none of whom signed their 
names. They included Henry W. 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, John G. Whittier and Charles 
Eliot Norton, all of whom continued 
to write for the Atlantic while they 
were in or very near the prime of 
their great powers. 


S HINING forth from the first-floor 


ESPITE this imposing array, the 

permanence and continued high 
standard of the magazine were first of 
all due to the uniform brilliance of its 
editors. “The best edited magazine in 
the English language,” an English re- 
view once wrote of the Atlantic, and 
the statement appears more than a 
hollow phrase, when one considers 
whom those editors have been—James 
Russell Lowell, James Thomas Fields, 
William Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Horace Elisha Scudder, Wal- 
ter Hines Page, Bliss Perry, Ellery 
Sedgwick. Distinguished, beyond dis- 
pute. 

Old, then; distinguished—but dull? 
Well, you may have your answer, and 
the next person, his. But the white- 
outlined quotation shining in the At- 
lantic office window is more than a 
handsome advertising slogan. It is a 
factual acknowledgment of the atti- 
tude of the outside world towards the 
Atlantic. Periodically the advertising 
department sets to work to verify the 
continued accuracy of that glittering 
phrase. Among other tests, a recent 
check-up over six months of the 
quoted material appearing in the edi- 
torial columns of the New York Times 
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Sounding the Story of One of America’s 
Most Frequently Quoted Periodicals 


By JOSEPH BARBER, Jr. 


Assistant Editor, the Atlantic Monthly 


revealed that the Atlantic led all other 
magazines by a wide margin. 

Occasionally, Atlantic articles are 
not only newspaper editorial material, 
they are news. As recently as the 
September, 1935, issue, the Atlantic 
opened its columns to Rear-Admiral 
Sims. His whole-hearted criticism of 
promotion methods in the navy was 
picked up by the nation’s press, front- 
paged, brought forth Washington re- 
joinders, provided editorial fodder 
throughout the country, and was 
cabled abroad. 

In the more recent past there have 
been, of course, similar instances of 
widespread interest in the magazine, 
notably when Prof. Felix Frankfurter 
presented his interpretation of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case and when Al 
Smith wrote “Catholic and Patriot,” 
one of the important issues of the 
Smith-Hoover campaign for the pres- 
idency. Well-remembered, also, is 
Prof. William Z. Ripley’s “From Main 
Street to Wall Street,” in which he 
pointed out the dangers of selling 
stock that has no vote in corporate 
management. Within a month the 
governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change had taken actual steps to 
remedy the situation; and President 
Coolidge had summoned Prof. Ripley. 

With no illustrations, with a make-up 
which is the essence of conservatism, 
and, the editors believe, good taste, the 
Atlantic has made few nods towards 
the contemporary predilection for 
color and pictures. In 1908, when Mr. 
Sedgwick, in company with Mr. Mac- 
Gregor Jenkins, acquired the maga- 
zine from Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, who had been the publishers for 
28 years, the circulation figure was in 
the neighborhood of 14,000. How that 
figure was built up to its present 115,- 
000, approximately, despite tremen- 
dous competition in the magazine field 
—and with but a fractional increase in 
26 years in the sum annually budgeted 
for articles—is one of the most thrill- 
ing stories in publishing history. 

The explanation is essentially sim- 
ple. In addition to Mr. Sedgwick’s 
known editorial ability, he possesses 


a less known but extremely useful at- 
tribute — business acumen. That is 
particularly apparent to anybody who 
has seen him deal courteously and 
painstakingly with writers and their 
manuscripts, and then rush off to pre- 
side over a business or advertising 
session. He is a born leader, a gentle- 
man, kindly, patient, but aggressive 
to the publishing opportunities of the 
day. 

For years the prevailing attitude 
within the Atlantic office, and outside, 
has been that it is a privilege to write 
for the magazine. With all due regard 
for personal sentiments in the matter, 
it has been sound business, from the 
Atlantic viewpoint, to foster that at- 
titude, for it has meant securing an 
enormous amount of first-rate mate- 
rial for a moderate fee. It is, perhaps, 
small exaggeration to say that the 
present editor has made more literary 
“finds” and started more persons, now 
well established in writing, off on the 
road to fame, than almost anybody 
else in the field. 

Once they are well established, how- 
ever, and have reached the point 
where they are able to demand large 
fees, their usefulness to the Atlantic 
is usually at an end. Superficially, it 
may seem that the magazine stands to 
lose a good deal by this practice. Its 
continued financial success, on the 
other hand, is witness to the fact that 
the principle is sound. Strict adher- 
ence to this view has often aided in 
garnering some of the finest works of 
an author, his most vital and impor- 
tant outpourings, before he sky- 
rocketed to national favor. Indeed, 
the Atlantic has always claimed, not 
without reason, to be the finest testing 
ground available for writers who 
“have something to say.” Big names, 
as such, are of little advantage to the 
Atlantic, Mr. Sedgwick feels, unless 
their owners deliver the goods. 

There is one little point to keep in 
mind, however. Without the unerr- 
ing capacity to detect talent, to en- 
courage and foster its development, 
to see it blossom under careful tutelage 
into first-rate literary production, the 
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above-mentioned principle falls flat. 
Mr. Sedgwick has that capacity—and 
the scores who worship his shadow 
are convinced that after him the mold 
was broken. 

Nowhere within the covers of the 
Atlantic do the names of the editor or 
the editorial staff appear. This is an 
extension of Mr. Sedgwick’s belief that 
“editors are but incidents and their 
importance is small.” As a matter of 
fact, listing the staff would make a 
singularly unimpressing showing, nu- 
merically speaking. Besides the edi- 
tor, there is only his assistant, and a 
third, usually a woman, who is charged 
with sorting from the thousands of 
manuscripts which pour into the of- 
fice the few which are to be brought 
to the attention of the assistant editor. 
If they pass muster with him, they find 
their way eventually to Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s desk. In the editorial depart- 
ment there are highly competent proof 
readers and secretaries to take care 
of the vast correspondence, for much 
of the editorial labor is of an epis- 
tolary nature. To give some idea of 
the competition which prospective 
poets, for example, are up against, it 
might be noted that annually some 
10,000 poems find their way to the 
Atlantic. Of these, but 24 are printed. 

There is an incident from James 
Russell Lowell’s editorship which il- 
lustrates the kindly humor of the 
magazine’s first editor—a humor 
which, to be sure, was not always so 
evident through the Atlantic’s history, 
but which rings just as true to maga- 
zine staffs today as 70 years ago. Mr. 
Lowell was walking to the office one 
day when a sudden gust of wind 
whipped off his hat and blew it, to- 
gether with the half-dozen manu- 
scripts with which it was freighted, 
into the Charles River. A boatman 
recovered the hat, but the manu- 
scripts perished in those waves of ob- 
livion. “It wouldn’t have been quite 
so bad, if they had been accepted ar- 
ticles,” remarked the great man, “but 
how can you tell a self-respecting con- 
tributor that his manuscript has been 
not only rejected, but sent to a watery 
grave!” 

The editor’s burden of manuscripts 
was never more aptly described than 
by William Dean Howells in his “Rec- 
ollections of an Atlantic Editorship.” 
After portraying his own struggles 
with the bushel of accepted manu- 
scripts inherited from his two prede- 
cessors, a load which he gradually 
lightened by counting each manuscript 
dead when its author died, and he 
could lay “his unpublished manuscript 
like a laurel crown upon his tomb,” 
he proceeds: “When Aldrich came to 
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my relief, I placed a pathetic remnant 
of the bushel, say a half-peck, in his 
hands, and it was with a shock that 
I learned later of his acting upon a 
wholly different conception of his duty 
to these heirlooms; he sent them all 
back, dead or alive.” 

It seems safe to add that in the years 
since, Aldrich’s successors have lost 
none of his facility in that direction. 

It is, of course, weil understood that 
the lead articles in the Atlantic are 
usually the fruit of much labor on the 
part of the editor and his aids. Much 
of the magazine’s success in recent 
years of ever-stiffening competition 
has been due to Mr. Sedgwick’s sagac- 
ity in picking subjects of wide interest, 
in finding the right person to write on 
those subjects—and in prompting and 
suggesting the general treatment. He 
has not, perhaps, been as insistent in 
the latter respect as Walter Hines 
Page, of whom it has been said that 
“after he had written you a letter in- 
viting you to prepare an article and 
sketching the outline of the article, it 
seemed as if the article were already 
more than half done, so infectious 
was Page’s imagination in picturing 
the future paper.” 

Once in a while, however, a manu 
script, all uninvited, comes wandering 
in, finds a warm reception, is printed 
well down on the list—and evokes an 
immediate and widespread response. 
Such, for example, was the recent 
“Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas,” 
by Gertrude Stein, which first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic. On all sides 
it has been asked, how in the world 
did Gertrude Stein happen to write for 
the Atlantic. Here is the story: 

When one of the editorial staff was 
thumbing through the daily grist of 
manuscripts, he came across an un 
signed one in the Stein manner. Oc 
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cupied, as usual, with a thousand and 
one things, he gave it a cursory glance, 
laid it aside and went on with his work. 
Back to his desk came his assistant 
with the manuscript. “You better 
read this now,” she said. Grudgingly, 
he got around to it in an hour or so. 
It was late in the morning when he be 
gan to read. It was dark when he 
finished. He forgot about lunch, for 
got about his thousand and one jobs, 
forgot everything except the fascinat 
ing pages before him. It is for such 
moments that editors live. Those pa 
pers were one of the major “finds” of 
the year. 

And so it goes. Editorial genius, in 
tegrity, enterprise—and a good meas 
ure of luck—have all played their part 
in making the Atlantic one of the most 
constant elements in the life of the na 
tion. In view of that constancy it 
seems fair to say that the physical 
form and spiritual content of the 
magazine have been modified rather 
than altered to meet the demands of a 
new day. Bliss Perry made a state 
ment towards the end of his editorship 
just after the turn of the century 
which is as true today as then. He 
said: “The Atlantic is curious about 
the actual conditions of politics and 
society, of science and commerce, of 
art and literature—above all it is en 
grossed with the lives of the men and 
women who are making America what 
it is and is to be.” 





Sigma Delta Chi alumni members of 
the Wisconsin chapter of the class of 1935 
who have found newspaper employment 
include KennetTH Gotz and FRANK BELL, 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison; 
Georce Hess, New London (Wis.) Press 
Republican, and Wattace Liperty, the 
Leader Advocate, Shawano, Wis. LE&sTER 
Srarcu, 34, is employed on the Courier 
Hub, Stoughton, Wis. 





HERE are interesting stories behind America’s better known 
periodicals—none of them more so than that of the venerable 
but lively Atlantic Monthly which has grown in the last 25 
years from a publication with a circulation of about 14,000, more 
or less confined in scope and treatment to New England, to a 
national monthly with an average paid circulation of approxi- 


mately 115,000. 


Joseph Barber, Jr., assistant editor of the Atlantic, tells the 
story in the accompanying article, another in the series The 
Quill is presenting from month to month. 


Mr. Barber is a graduate of the Columbia University School 
of Journalism. Awarded a Pulitzer Traveling Fellowship in 
1933, he refused it in order to become Berlin correspondent for 
Universal Service and assistant to Karl von Wiegand, Univer- 


sal’s chief foreign correspondent. 


Returning from Europe, 


Mr. Barber became director of publications for the Institute of 


Pacific Relations. 
summer. 


He became associated with the Atlantic last 

















Earle Martin 


me to stand up and testify as to 

what the experience of the Cleve- 
land News has been with its new head- 
line system. 

In a few words, these headlines are 
easy to read. 

Inside the office we like them. We 
believe that they let us tell our daily 
news story more simply and with 
greater effect, and we have increasing 
evidence month by month that the 
readers of the paper like them, be- 
cause they save strain. 

I am quite sure that we were stirred 
to do something about our old style 
of headlines by the series of articles 
which Mr. John E. Allen has been 
printing in Linotype News. 


T HE editor of Tue Qumt, has asked 


E began about a year ago to ex- 

periment with headlines. We 
would try something and test it out 
among ourselves in the office, discard 
it, try something else and throw that 
away, and we finally arrived at the 
present style. 

This style departs from the cus- 
tomary usage in several respects: 

1. Headlines are written with no 
other requirement than to tell the 
story naturally, with no regard to the 
letter count. 

2. They are set flush to the left. 

3. Secondary decks are omitted ex- 
cept occasionally on the leading story 
on Page 1 where we feel that an ad- 
ditional deck is necessary to tell the 
story. 

After we finished our experiments, 
we did for some time carry an addi- 
tional bank on three or four of the 
stories on the first page, but these were 
dropped when we found that nine out 
of ten readers read nothing but the 
top deck. 

Having finally evolved the style of 
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the headline, the next step was to 
choose the type face, and we arrived 
very naturally at Bodoni Bold in upper 
and lower case. 


HESE changes freed our headline 

writers from years of enslavement 
to letter count. When a copyreader is 
compelled to write a headline that con- 
tains a certain number of letters, he is 
put under a distinct handicap that 
does not help him when trying to tell 
a story naturally. With the old bal- 
anced heads, each with so many let- 
ters in a line, the writer had almost 
an impossible job. Headlines were 
stilted. In seeking words to “fit” the 
count, the writer was compelled to use 
language that sometimes befogged his 
meaning and compelled the reader to 
take a second look to be sure of him- 
self. We got away from “slays,” 
“raps,” “blasts,” “flees,” and the other 
old standbys which so often make the 
standardized headline so sad. 

With the uncounted left flush style, 
headlines become much more nearly 
like conversation. 

The big achievement is that one can 
tell the story simply and naturally. 

In addition, to make the paper easy 
to read—and tests show that our head- 
lines are read in one-third the time 
that old style headlines take—we made 
two very practical gains. In a paper 
averaging 100 to 105 columns of space 
each afternoon, we now save from two 
to two and a half columns of headline 
space daily, and in the composing 
room we set headlines more rapidly 
than we used to. On an afternoon 
paper having several editions, this is 
a pleasant achievement. 


UTOMATICALLY, the headlines 

did another thing for us. We 
found that the uneven white spaces, 
which the uncounted lines of the dis- 
play heads created, had sharpened and 
brightened the appearance of all our 
pages. It became evident that these 
white spaces themselves made the pa- 
per easier to read. 

These facts became evident: 

1. There are two color elements in 
the printed page—the white of the 
page and the black of the ink. The 
average newspaper appears to have 
forgotten almost altogether the first 
element. 

2. Legibility and lack of legibility 
depend upon how skillfuly we use 
these two elements. 

3. Display comes almost wholly 
from contrast—thick against thin, 
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THE last three issues of The Quill ha 
E. Allen, editor of the Linotype N 

mode in headlines, new style fron pag 

the latest developments in body type. 


This month we called another expon 
testify, asking Earle Martin, editor of 1 
the experiences of his paper with then 
teresting article that rounds out the s¢ 


Mr. Martin’s newspaper career beg 
porter on the News. Since those c 
managing editor of the Cincinnati Ps 
Indianapolis News; editorial director | 
Muncie Star and the Terre Haute St 
Press; editor-in-chief of the Scripps-M 
general manager of Newspaper Enter 
the Cleveland Press; editor and publis 
and, since 1932, as editor of the Clevelz 








black against white, pictures against 
text. 

Most newspapers are crowded as 
full of type as it is possible to crowd 
them. They are dull, gray and hard 
to read. Typographically, they are 
all mashed together as if a truck had 
run over them. All this is based on 
the false theory of economy of space 
—crowding as much material as pos- 
sible into a paper instead of editing it 
more carefully and closely and mak- 
ing it easier to read. 


E found that almost any page 
can be sharpened and bright- 
ened by adding from 10 to 15 per cent ; 
of white to the picture. The new ) 
headline style let a little white into 
our headlines. We studied the body 
dress of the paper from this point of 
view, changing the 8 point slug on 
which our 7 point Excelsior body type 
is set, to an 8% point slug. We pro- 
vided a white frame of about 10 points 
around all single column, double col- 
umn and larger half-tones. This white 
frame sharpened all the pictures. 
The change in the news dress cost 
us 1% inches of type in each column, 
but we had saved half of that space in 
the shorter and simpler headlines. 
The other half we gladly gave away 
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jockeying, and are bound to involve a 
certain amount of clutter and surplus- 
age. Consequently, they tend to rob 
the headlines of clarity and punch. 

“The new headlines, limited only by 
the maximum count, eliminate the 
clutter and the surplusage because 
the style lets the headline tell itself, 
so to speak. It tosses out the window 
the stimulants so endlessly demanded 
to keep the well-dressed head alive. 
You know—get two more units in that 
second line and make it balance? It 
has served to put the bromide on a 
starvation diet. That is a break for 
the reader, too.” 


S to what our readers think of 
the change, here is what some of 
them say: 

Miss Linda Eastman, Cleveland’s 
librarian: 

“Anyone who does a great deal of 
reading can appreciate the balance of 
readable type and the arrangement of 
it so that it is pleasing to the eye, as 
in the new headlines of the Cleveland 
News. 

=~ 
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“Particularly the use of capitals and 
small letters gives the reader an ad- 
vantage, in that this is a more natural 
and accustomed form. The capitals of 
the old headlines could not help but 
produce a resistance in the average 
reader. 


ERE is another one. David Gib- 
son, the publisher: 

“These new heads are easily writ- 
ten, easily set, easily read, enabling 
a quick selection between the items 
that are individually interesting or not 
interesting to a reader, and they look 
well—harmonious. 

“Consciously or unconsciously, the 
Cleveland News has applied to the 
typographical art a new principle of 
design first applied to the architectural 
art in Chicago during the late ’80’s and 
early ’90’s and which has since been 
adapted for modern buildings the 
world over. 

“This is that form follows function, 
or that the use or purpose of a build 
ing should determine the form, shape 
or design. 

“And which is about the way nature 
works in all her creations—beauty as 
a by-product of use. 

“Type, and its arrangement, is to be 
read!” 
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to get white back of the black. When- 
ever you get enough white into a page 


- 


you get a good page. 

Another thing we found is that the 
headline containing only one line is 
easy to read. A headline of two lines 
is a little harder to read and a head- 
line of three lines is still more difficult. 
In all probability three lines of Latin 
or thin gothic is about nine times as 
hard to read as a singe line set in the 
same type. 


O give you the office point of view 

on the new headlines, Mr. Frank L. 
O’Neill, who is the head of the Cleve- 
land News copy desk, says: 

“We have made a notable stride for- 
ward in achieving the utmost in sim- 
plicity or naturalness, clarity and 
force. 

“Now that balance is a dead bogey, 
we are able, in the headline, to get to 
the heart of the story with a maximum 
of speed and a minimum of arithmetic, 
i. e., unit counting. The message can 
be told naturally, as in ordinary 
speech, without compelling the copy 
editor to strain for the perfectly bal- 
anced combination which the conven- 
tional headlines demand. 

“As you know, these balanced com- 
binations require endless juggling and 
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Because 


ET you got a thrill last Saturday, 
Ken.” A Washington newspa- 


perman was speaking. 

“I sure did. A fellow gets a thrill, 
all right, to see a dream like that come 
true.” 

The young man spoke with a great 
deal of sincerity. 

So came to attention an interesting 
turn in the newspaper career of Ken- 
neth C. Clark, recent manager of the 
Washington Bureau of Universal Serv- 
ice, one of the four major press 
services covering the national and in- 
ternational scene. (Clark resigned in 
July, 1935, to head the public relations 
division of the new Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration of the Federal 
Government.) 


HE incident of which I speak oc- 

curred the last week in May follow- 
ing the dedication on May 25, 1935, at 
Lexington, Ky., of the first Federal 
Narcotic Farm opened in the United 
States. 

As this dedication took place, draw- 
ing crowds from near and far, there 
stood among the number this young 
newsman from the National Capital, 
who had an intensely active part in 
the events behind the creation of the 
farm. 

It was back in 1929 that a story to 
which Ken Clark had been assigned 
by the International News Service be- 
gan coming to a head. The Hearst 
newspapers were waging a campaign 
against the drug traffic and Clark was 
assigned to follow the campaign 
through. 

Culmination came with the passage 
in Congress in 1929 of two bills to cre- 
ate two national farms for the segre- 
gation and treatment of narcotic ad- 
dicts. Sponsored by Rep. Stephen G. 
Porter, Pennsylvania, then Chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the measures went through the 
Congress unanimously. 

Now, six years later, this keen- 
minded young newswriter has had the 
incomparable satisfaction of seeing his 
national dream turn into an enduring 
edifice whose commendable purpose 
is that of bringing new hope and prom- 
ise to persons suffering a vicious afflic- 
tion. 

The second of these farms, I might 
mention, is to be opened at Fort Worth, 
Texas, 


LARK’S interest in the baneful 
effect of drugs, which came about 
through this special assignment for the 
Hearst newspapers, brought him into 
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a Reporter Cared— 


Establishing of Federal Narcotic Farms 
Largely Due to Correspondent’ s W ork 
By LESLIE ERHARDT 


Managing Editor, Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 


international activity. His work along 
these lines so concentrated itself and 
made such demands on his time and 
attention that he became—so he says 
—almost fanatical on the subject. 

“When you see the misery and the 
squalor and debauchery that this 
damnable drug affliction brings about,” 
he confided to me once, “I tell you it 
wrings tears out of your heart.” 

This is one work, he has admitted 
to me, in which he feels that he has, in 
a humble way, contributed to the pub- 
lic service. He prides himself in it 
more than any other achievement. 

His international activity began in 
1930 when he joined Universal Service 
which, with International News Serv- 
ice, forms the world wire coverage of 
the Hearst newspapers. 

Sent to Geneva, he covered the in- 
ternational conference on the suppres- 
sion of the smoking of opium, which 
resulted the following year in a treaty 
to limit the manufacture of drugs to 
medical and scientific needs, a treaty, 
by the way, first ratified by the United 
States. 

Following an interim of 14 months 
at Geneva as a regular correspondent, 
he was assigned in a similar capacity 
to Rome. Six months there and his 
European sojourn ended with the 


opening at Bangkok, Siam, of the In- 
ternational Conference on Opium 
Traffic in the Far East. 


LARK does not minimize his re- 

gret that no agreement was 
reached at the sessions by the great 
nations concerned, namely, Great 
Britain, France, The Netherlands, 
Portugal, Japan and Siam. (The 
United States had only an unofficial 
observer present.) There are innu- 
merable phases of the drug traffic 
which his sense of fairness cannot let 
him condone without protest and he 
holds little appreciation for the atti- 
tude of the conferring nations toward 
it. 

Extremely perturbing conditions he 
found in his subsequent special work 
on the opium traffic in other great 
Oriental centers including Tokio, 
Hongkong and Shanghai. 

But lest I appear to be giving an un- 
balanced picture of Ken Clark’s news 
paper experience, let me shift away 
from this part of his newswriting and 
dip into the other background of his 
experience which brought him to the 
top as manager of one of the world’s 
most important press bureaus. 

Naturally, assignment to the head 
of the Washington Bureau threw him 











HAT can one man do about it? How often have you 
heard that remark when some problem or distressing sit- 
uation was being discussed? How often have you wished you 
could wipe out some evil—some condition you felt all wrong 


—single-handed? How often 


have you been impatient with 


the clumsy, slow and somewhat slovenly manner in which pub- 
lic business and public affairs too often are handled? 

One man CAN accomplish a lot of good. Kenneth Clark, 
former Washington correspondent who resigned to head the 
publicity division of the Rural Resettlement Administration, 
was assigned to do a series of articles about the drug evil. 
Aroused over conditions he found, he sought some remedial 


measure. 


Out of his efforts came the establishment of Federal 


narcotic farms where drug addicts will be given a chance to 


overcome their cravings. 


Leslie Erhardt, managing editor of Congressional Intelli- 
gence, Inc., an informational service, tells the story in another 
of his biographical-personality articles from the Capital City. 
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into one of the strongest and most im- 
portant positions in the world for the 
handling of national and political de- 
velopments. With Washington de- 
scribed by many as the Capital of the 
World the extreme responsibility 
which rested on his shoulders made it 
imperative that he know thoroughly 
national and international settings and 
that his background in current world 
history be profound and comprehen- 
sive. 


O dip back then to 1924 we find Ken 

Clark one of the busiest newspaper- 
men in the 48 States. Like a juggler, 
able to deep a dozen balls in the air 
at once, he handled, within a month, 
five national political conventions. 
The two major ones—that of the Re- 
publicans at Cleveland, which resulted 
in the nomination of Coolidge, and 
that of the Democrats in Madison 
Square Garden which ran on so in- 
terminably—he helped to cover and 
the three others he covered alone. 
These three included the Socialist and 
Progressive Conventions—you will re- 
member that LaFollette was a candi- 
date for President in 1924—and the 
Farmer-Labor Convention in St. Paul. 

The hubbub of a national political 
convention sets the mind reeling but 
to multiply a major Republican Con- 
vention by the Socialist and Progres- 
sive Conventions at one sitting is suffi- 
cient to throw one into nervous pros- 
tration. Add to that a flying leap to 
St. Paul for that unprecedented 
Farmer-Labor jamboree and, fast on 
its heels, a literal race to New York 
to catch the wind-up of one of the most 
hectic Democratic Conventions in the 
history of the United States—and you 
wonder how Ken Clark managed to 
keep his head from flying off in a 
dozen directions. 

Not many news writers can equal 
that record. Asa matter of fact, when 
you pin Clark down to the point he 
will confess that it was the busiest 
four weeks in all his swift-moving 
career. 

Then in 1924 came another assign- 
ment that merits especial mention. 
During the campaign which suc- 
ceeded those five nominating conven- 
tions he followed the itinerary of the 
eléer “Bob” LaFollette. While there 
have been many newspapermen cov- 
ering Presidential campaigns and trav- 
eling from coast to coast and from 
Canada to Corpus Christi, there have 
been few who have come out of it car- 
rying the impress of a new concept of 
the national welfare and needs. 

But out of the fire of those days of 
constant association with the incom- 
parable Wisconsin Progressive and his 
dynamic example and influence this 
young writer, then only 25 years of 
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age, came to a forceful realization of 
the vast social and economic needs of 
America as an entity. Needless to 
say, Clark has written this famous po- 
litical leader down in his own heart as 
a great man. He speaks of him with 
a deep reverence and admiration. 


WO or three years before this cam 

paign it was that Ken came to 
Washington, D. C., in newspaper work. 
Not that he was a stranger to the Cap- 
ital City because, since 1908, he has 
made it his home, but that it was his 
first appearance in the hub of the Fed- 
eral Government to interpret the story 
of daily developments to the people of 
the Nation as a whole. Until his res- 
ignation, except for his two years in 
Europe and the Orient, he was con 
stantly assimilating and depicting the 
Washington melee. In those years he 
covered everything from the most in- 
significant of bureaus to the House 
and the Senate, the Cabinet officers 
and the White House. 

I might note here, before discussing 
further his experiences abroad, that 
Clark is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois with an A.B. degree in jour 
nalism, class of 1921. He is a member 
of the Sigma Delta Chi Chapter at that 
school. While on the campus he was 
sports editor for the college paper and 
in this post was sports correspondent 
for the Chicago Tribune, Herald-Ex- 
aminer and the United Press. 

Upon graduation he joined the U. P. 
in Chicago and went with that press 
association to Cleveland, from Cleve 
land to New York and from New York 
to Washington. 

In 1923 he joined the staff of Inter 
national News Service, remained with 
it for seven years, then was switched 
to Universal Service, becoming man 
ager of the Washington Bureau in No- 
vember, 1932—at the age of 33. 

His attraction to the University of 
Illinois came about through the fact 
that he was born at DeKalb, Illinois, 
in 1899, and spent his first nine years 
of boyhood in that State. 


UT to get along to Europe and the 

Orient. Ken is not an individual 
who talks much about what he has 
done, nor can he be led readily into 
conversation about it. 

I remember cornering him once 
about that intensely fascinating inter- 
national city of Geneva and asking 
him to tell me a little about it. His 
only response was that he could not 
have been a very good correspondent 
because he did not get into any trouble 
with the censors. His way of putting 
it! European writing in large part— 
I didn’t get this from him—is a matter 
of adroit handling. Too, it demands 
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Kenneth C. Clark 


an unusual ingenuity and an entirely 
different manner of nosing out the 
news. 

In Geneva, for instance, the news 
literally has to be nosed out by brows 
ing around hotel lobbies and talking 
to people in hotel rooms. 
succinct commentary 


To quote a 
from Ken: 
“What they do in Geneva is to con 
ceal in public what they have done in 
private.” 

Among his activities while there, I 
do know that he covered the Prepar 
atory Commission for the Disarma 
ment Conference—that conference 
which has not yet been held, though 
five or more years have elapsed since 
the Preparatory Commission held its 
sessions. 

After 14 months of Geneva Ken 
dipped down to Rome arriving in that 
2,000-year-old hotbed of history just at 
the time Mussolini and the Pope were 
quarreling over whether the State or 
the Vatican should control the educa 
tion of the youth. After six months 
had run their course—and he had the 
matter all straightened out!—he hur 
ried on his way to the big opium con 
ference in Bangkok! 

Like many another Washington 
newsman, this able young writer came 
back to the Capital City, for most 
American newsmen, having had a taste 
of foreign correspondence, prefer lo 
cation in the Capital of Capitals, the 
City of Washington, United States of 
America. 

Then too, there are those who feel 
that American correspondents, left too 
long in Europe without return home, 
lose touch with the changing Amer 
ican scene and when they lose that 
touch they become handicapped, seri 
ously handicapped, in their writing. 
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We Who Are About to Iry— 


too large. But when the school be- 
comes overcrowded it loses many of 
its advantages. 

When you have seen—as some of us 
have seen—as many as 100 student 
reporters daily storming a city desk 
in search of an assignment; when you 
know that these 100 reporters are all 
“working” for a paper running, on the 
average, eight pages a day; when you 
see how little practical experience the 
average student can hope to get out 
of such a system under such condi- 
tions—then you may agree that many 
of our journalism schools are too 
large to give the student the training 
he has a right to expect, and that the 
editor and publisher should expect 
him to have. 


UMMARIZING, Walker decides 
that the schools of journalism have 
not yet proved that they are able to 
furnish all the high-grade potential 
newspapermen that should—and do— 
find a place on our newspaper staffs. 
He is right. I have never met a 
journalism school faculty member or 
student who made the claim that their 
schools could—or tried—to furnish the 
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newspaper game with all the men it 
needs. 

But we do claim—and I think we 
have ample proof in the rolls of our 
graduates—that we can and do supply 
a large proportion of the successful 
newspapermen of today and tomor- 
row. I don’t quite see what more can 
be expected. 


T has been indicated to me that you 

editors and publishers are interested 
in the things, tangible and otherwise, 
journalism students hope to get out 
of this profession they have trained 
for. 

With considerable apprehension, 
and with a warning that I can only 
make a safe guess at the hopes of most 
other students, assuming theirs to be 
much like mine, I’m going to try to 
tell you. 

First of all, the journalism school 
graduate, like everyone else who pon- 
ders what he wants from his work, 
thinks first—of a salary. What salary 
does he want? I can’t tell you. 

This I know, however: No man was 
ever more wrong than the man you 
will hear now and then even today, 


the man who says that the trouble with: 
college graduates is that they think 
they ought to start right out at $100 
a week, plus expenses—that they’re 
conceited young asses who detest the 
idea of starting at the bottom. I have 
lived with college men for four years, 
and while I may conceivably be wrong 
in everything else I have told you, I 
know I am right when I say that the 
college graduate of 1935 asks only 
enough to live on when he gets his 
start. Ali of us realize that that 
start, and not the first pay check, is 
the important thing. 


HAT else do we want from jour- 

nalism? Well, we want what 
every newspaperman wants from the 
job he loves, whether he admits it or 
not: We want adventure. 

This excitement, this romance of 
newspaper work is something that I 
suppose too many of our journalism 
students look for. In all journalism 
schools there are dashing young 
blades who gain great satisfaction 
from contemplating the sound and 
fury of their professional futures, pic- 
turing themselves racing from fire to 








TWO PROBLEMS 


The meeting of today’s reader demand is essential for any news- 
paper that is to achieve that percentage of community and trading 
area coverage expected by the newspaper's advertisers. 
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production if itis to be profitable to its publisher. 
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robbery to murder, smiling cynically 
from under slouch hats, nonchalantly 
smoking cigaret after cigaret in the 
midst of world-shaking chaos, phoning 
in details of the latest election night 
riot from a bullet-riddled booth in the 
Bloody 49th. 

Fortunately, we don’t keep this im- 
pression long. Sensible instructors 
struggle manfully to knock it out of 
us; in the taste of reporting and ad 
selling and copy reading that we get 
in school we find that all is not ro- 
mance, to put it mildly, in newspaper 
work. But we do look for a “kick” 
out of this game that can’t be beat by 
any other, and I think you'll have to 
admit that newspaper work has its 
moments. 


AST of all, though of all persons 

the college journalism student is 
the last to admit it, since an outward 
cynicism is his shield and buckler in 
this unfriendly world, we hope to find 
in journalism a chance to be of some 
actual service to society. 

I am convinced that though his 
skepticism is his greatest pride, there 
is no more genuinely concerned per- 
son over the fate of the world of 
tomorrow than the average young col- 
lege graduate—and journalism stu- 
dents are more interested than any 
others, for their work keeps them 
alive to the flux of world events. 

And it is through you editors and 
publishers that we seek the medium 
by which we may be of service; it is 
through your advice and backing and 
sincerity that we hope to be able to 
chip in our nickle’s worth of help to a 
world that can stand helping. And, 
whether you employ us or not, we look 
to you for an indication that you, 
too, are concerned about the world’s 
public utility. 

We look to you for an attitude of 
responsibility in forming and guiding 
public opinion at a time when sanity 
is as rare among nations as spats 
among the Zulus. We look to you for 
an indication that you realize what 
you are: America’s most important 
utility. 

We hear too often the complaint 
that the newspaper today is almost en- 
tirely based on the profit motive, that 
it no longer dares to take a firm stand 
on issues of great moment, that it lets 
its advertisers dictate its editorial pol- 
icies. These are unpleasant rumors. 
Those of us who know American news- 
papers well know that most of them 
are false. 

But we know that associations such 
as yours must join in a constant fight 
to keep those rumors false; we know 
that you must constantly keep in mind 
the power you wield and the effects 
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its wielding may have—and we hope 
and expect that you will act in accor- 
dance with your duties and your op- 
portunities. 

I wonder if you realize how much 
more closely newspapers today are 
being watched, largely because of the 
influence of schools of journalism. 
Each year 6,000 of us learn to study 
the newspaper more carefully; we ob- 
serve the workings of the wheels that 
make it possible; we become aware of 
the vast power it commands and the 
equally vast responsibility that de- 
volves upon it. And since 6,000 of us 
do these things each year, each year 
finds at least 6,000 more people read- 
ing newspapers more closely, watch- 
ing more carefully to see how you 
measure up to your opportunities— 
making your responsibilities more evi- 
dent to the world and throwing such 


shortcomings as you have into more 
glaring relief than ever. 


HIS professional training of jour- 

nalism students, added to the nat- 
urally heightened social consciousness 
that all college students gain, will act 
in days to come to bring about more 
and more critics among your readers 
—friendly critics if you try sincerely 
to meet the demands that are made 
upon you, unfriendly if you fail 
through insincerity or love of profits. 

The recent Supreme Court rulings 
indicate that America may soon be 
called upon to decide whether she 
wants to recast her whole theory of 
government. The introduction of 
many labor bills in Congress indicates 
that the struggle between capital and 
labor may be much more bitter in the 
next few years. On these and all 
other questions of national and inter- 
national concern you must speak 
clearly, thoughtfully, honestly, never 
forgetting the trust which the public, 
at your own invitation, reposes in you, 
never forgetting that you are public 
servants even when your own pocket- 
books are concerned. 


E expect this of you. And we 

feel that we may have something 
to say about these great questions. 
We want desperately to be given our 
chance to speak. I may say with 
complete assurance that the greatest 
fear of America’s journalism students 
is not that our country’s newspapers 
will fail her when their help is most 
needed, but that we who have trained 
ourselves for this service will be un- 
able to take part in it. 

This is our greatest fear. And our 
greatest hope—so great a hope—is 
that you will think us worthy and find 
a place for us. 
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Puppets of Propaganda 


(Continued from page 4) 


Socialism rose to power over the op- 
position of the great majority of Ger- 
man newspapers. Hitler, Goebbels, 
and other leaders therefore came to 
the very reasonable conclusion that 
such instruments as the radio, public 
addresses, and party discipline were 
much more potent means for control- 
ling public opinion than the press. In 
the second place, the German press 
between the conclusion of the World 
War and the Hitler Revolution had 
its distinctly unsavory aspects. 

Many newspapers were controlled 
by individuals and groups who used 
them to promote their own selfish com- 
mercial interests. There was consid- 
erable evidence of bribery, subsidy, 
misrepresentation, and personal greed. 
National Socialism justifies its press 
policies by pointing to this record. 
Large sections of the public had no 
affection for the self-interested press, 
and therefore they watched the Nazi 
onslaught on the press if not with out- 
right approval at least with apathy. 
In this sense, the German press has it- 
self to blame for its present servile 
position. 


HERE is a portent to the demo- 

cratic countries of the West, such 
as France, England, and the United 
States, in the swift decline in the pres- 
tige of the press in Germany and the 
increasing respect for radio and other 
forms of social control. 

An interesting sidelight on the trans- 
ference of emphasis may be seen in 
the recent reorganization of the cur- 
riculum of the Deutsches Institut fiir 
Zeitungskunde, the school of journal- 
ism attached to the University of Ber- 
lin. Whereas before Hitler the main 
interest of the Institut was the news- 
paper, the main emphasis is now 
placed upon what is called in German 
“publizistik,” a broad word whose defi- 
nition includes all of the channels of 
publicity. Virtually as much atten- 
tion is now paid to radio broadcasting, 
the motion picture, the poster, and 
other forms of communication as is 
paid to newspaper journalism. 

The menace facing the free press of 
the nondictator countries becomes 
clear when the German experience is 
carefully studied. The exploitation 
of the press for selfish commercial and 
political ends is almost certain to pro- 
duce a public cynicism which makes 
the press vulnerable to attack. The 
development of other forms of com- 
munication, of which radio broadcast- 
ing is one, further undermines the 
power of the press to maintain its 


identity as an independent voice in 
society. In France and England there 
are unmistakable signs that conditions 
of ownership and control of the press 
are making newspapers increasingly 
vulnerable to attack from strong, na- 
tionalistic groups, and that the twi- 
light of the press in those countries is 
only a matter of time or of political 
accident. 


O return to an earlier theme, what 

is the reaction of the common man 
to the processes which are enslaving 
his mentality and will to the whim of 
dictators and strong nationalistic gov- 
ernments? 

One is struck and disheartened in 
Europe by the general apathy and fa- 
talistic philosophy of the masses. 
That political currents are driving 
them into a terrible and barbarous 
war is a fact which is simply accepted 
as one accepts the fact that the sun 
rises and sets. It is this hopelessness, 
even in the youth, which lies like a 
pall over Europe in spite of the play- 
grounds and the gardens. 

One accepts the propaganda, the 
militarism, the armaments, and the 
terror. Mann kann nichts machen. 
Qu’est ce qu’on peut faire? What can 
you do? It’s much the same in any 
language. Life is like that. Perhaps 
only in Russia is there an emotional 
hopefulness, but it is a hopefulness 
engendered by a discipline and regi- 
mentation which still lacks fundamen- 
tal appeal to men and women of the 
West. 

One may well ask how it will end. 
H. G. Wells is bold enough to offer a 
prophecy in “Things to Come.” Our 
nationalistic civilization, he says, will 
shatter into fragments, sovereignty 
will be restored to the isolated local 
state, and a new Middle Ages will 
descend upon the world. Mr. Wells 
may be wrong in his particulars, but 
one cannot view our present civiliza- 
tion, with millions of mental robots 
driven by the propaganda of fear, 
suspicion, hate, and greed, without 
feeling that we are approaching a ca- 
tastrophe. Mr. Wells sets the date as 
1940. We of this generation must at 
least hope that his chronology is 
wrong. 


HE position of America is bound to 

become increasingly difficult. New 
difficulties are facing the men who are 
engaged in trying to collect and sell 
the news of the world. American ob- 
jectivity, American enterprise, and 
American enthusiasm for a “good 
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story” no matter whose toes are 
stepped on, are not looked upon with 
favor by the political masters of Eu- 
rope. Radical changes in methods of 
collecting and distributing news may 
occur within the next few years. 
News, at least the pruned and deco- 
rated news of government bureaus and 
news agencies, is becoming a cheap 
commodity that may be had for the 
price of a radio set. Earnest efforts 
are being made to close and seal the 
sources of news as well as the markets 
for news. The chief victims of these 
developments are almost certain to be 
Americans. 

If the present far-flung organization 
of American newspaper correspond- 
ents can be maintained, there is hope 
that the people of the United States 
can escape the fate of the propaganda- 
ruled masses of Europe. America is 
aware of the menace of events in Eu- 
rope. The effect of this apprehension 
seems to be, at the moment, a further 
retreat toward isolation. Uncle Sam 
wants to stand with his head in the 
sand and with his coat tails waving 
indifferently in the breeze. This may 
be the best posture for the times, but 
as long as there is hope for American 
sanity and intelligence every effort 
should be made to prevent the passion 
for isolation from interfering with or 
contracting our news organization 
abroad. 

A strong corps of trained observers 
abroad giving us light and perspective 
is one of the strongest defenses of 
peace at home. 





AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 














(Continued from page 2) 


published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Among the volumes on the editorial 
shelf that we are anxious to get at are 
George Seldes’ “Freedom of the Press” 
(Bobbs-Merrill); “The Wizard of 
Monte Carlo,” by Count Corti (Dut- 
ton); Carleton Beals’ “The Inside 
Story of Huey Long” (Lippincott) ; 
O. W. Riegel’s “Crown of Glory” (Yale 
University Press); C. B. Glasscock’s 
“The War of the Copper Kings” 
(Bobbs-Merrill); “William Rockhill 
Nelson and the Kansas City Star,” by 
Icie F. Johnson (Burton); Max Mil- 
ler’s latest, “The Great Trek” (Dou- 
bleday-Doran), and “Men and Gods 
in Mongolia,” by Henning Haslund 
(Dutton). 

That’s our program—and what a 
program! If only there were more 
hours in the day—or one didn’t have 
to get a little sleep now and then! 
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Rosert C. Swirt (Grinnell ’31) became 
managing editor of the Birmingham 
(Mich.) Eccentric Sept. 25. Swift for- 
merly was with the Emmet County 
Graphic, Harbor Springs, Mich., as news 
editor. 


+ * * 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Miss Frances Moss, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., to Georce W. Harris (Indiana 
32) of Chicago, Nov. 2 at the Thorndike 
Hilton Memorial Chapel in Chicago. Har- 
ris is assistant manager of the Chicago 
Bureau of the Transradio Press. He has 
an early morning news broadcast over 
Station WLS every Sunday. 


KenneETH G. KRAMER (DePauw ’27) has 
been named news editor of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Wall Street Journal. 
He assumed his new position on Oct. 28. 


Kramer formerly was with the Pacific 
Coast edition of the Wall Street Journal 
in San Francisco as circulation manager. 
Recently he has been with the firm of 
Bozell & Jacobs, advertising agency in 
Chicago. Bernarp Kitcore (DePauw '29) 
recently was made manager of the Wash- 
ington Bureau. 
* * * 


Seven students have been pledged to 
the University of Oklahoma chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Those pledged are 
Conrad Manley, Orange, Tex.; Charles R. 
Sadler, Palestine, Tex.; Charles N. Mc- 
Kinney, Sapulpa; Virgil D. Kilgore, 
Needles, Cal.; Howard M. Wilson, Richard 
L. Disney and Hobert Hardwick, all of 
Oklahoma City. Following the pledging 
at the annual fall smoker, a group of 
prominent state newspapermen spoke at 
a round table discussion. 





Skirmishing Along the Book 
Front 


(Continued from page 5) 
where. Sufficient to say, therefore, 
that some of the best columns of this 
outspoken writer have been assem- 
bled in “It Seems to Me,” a volume of 
335 pages published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

One of the reasons why we like to 
read the New Yorker is for Morris 
Markey’s pieces about odd corners of 
Manhattan. If you have enjoyed his 
reports, as we have, you will be inter- 
ested to know that the Dodge Publish- 
ing Co. has brought out a collection of 
his best work under the title “Man- 
hattan Reporter.” 

George Seldes’ “Freedom of the 
Press,” published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., belongs on the reading list of 
anyone connected with or interested in 
journalism. It is a volume that has 
caused a lot of argument, drawn both 
praise and rebuke, but more than that 
has made a lot of people think. 

Icie F. Johnson, of the Department 
of Journalism, Baker University, is 
the author of “William Rockhill Nelson 
and the Kansas City Star,” published 
recently by the Burton Publishing Co., 
of Kansas City. Thomas W. Duncan, 
formerly of the Des Moines Register- 
Tribune, has written a book of verse 
published by the Prairie Press, of Mus- 
catine, Iowa. The title is “Elephants 
at War.” Duncan also is the author 
of “O, Chautauqua,” published some 
months ago by Coward-McCann. 


That concludes our list of books by 
newspaper and magazine men and 
women, as drawn from the fall and 
winter lists. 


URNING now to books for the 

writer, we note a handbook “Get It 
Right,” prepared by John B. Opdycke 
and published a few weeks ago by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Aiming as it 
does “to solve authoritatively every 
problem that the user of written Eng- 
lish is likely to encounter” it treats of 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, ab- 
breviations, filing and indexing, letter 
writing, etc., etc. 

Little, Brown & Co. announce “This 
Trade of Writing,” by Edward Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
and “So You’re Writing a Play!” by 
Clayton Hamilton. 

Speaking of plays, we neglected to 
mention that the Dramatic Publishing 
Co., of Chicago, has published “Dead- 
line,” a one-act newspaper play by 
Frank Brown Latham, of the editorial 
staff of Scholastic, New York, and 
“Grinnell Plays,” a group of four one- 
act plays including “No Copy,” a 
newspaper play by Kenneth Clayton, 
assistant telegraph editor of the Des 
Moines Tribune. “No Copy” was 
written while he was a student at 
Grinnell. First produced in 1931, by 
the Grinnell College Experimental 
Theater, it won the Henry York 
Steiner Memorial Prize in Playwrit- 
ing for that year. 

C. B. Glasscock’s latest book, the 
lively, lusty “War of the Copper 
Kings,” published by Bobbs-Merrill, 
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will be of interest to newspapermen 
both for its picturization of a tumul 
tuous period and because of its stories 


of the newspapers and newspapermen 
of that era. 


F biography interests you—what a 

treat there is in store for you this 
fall and winter. Here are a few se- 
lections that appealed to us: “From 
Farm Boy to Financier,” by Frank A. 
Vanderlip and Boyden Sparks, and 
“Cyrus Hall McCormick” by William 
T. Hutchinson, both Appleton-Century 
books; “Mark Twain,” by Edward 
Wagen Knecht, “Danton, Dictator of 
the French Revolution,’ by Hermann 
Wendel, and the “Gentleman From 
New York, a Life of Roscoe Conkling,” 
by Donald Barr Chidsey, all published 
by the Yale Press; “Cornish of Scot- 
land Yard,” reminiscences of ex-Supt. 
G. W. Cornish of Scotland Yard (Mac- 
millan); “I’d Live It Again,” by Lieut. 
Col. E. J. Omeara (Lippincott); “Jo 
seph Conrad and His Circle,” by Jessie 
Conrad (Dutton); “Poor John Fitch,” 
by Thomas Boyd (Putnam); “The 
Dupont Dynasty,” by John Winkler 
(Reynal & Hitchcock); and “The Mag 
nate—William Boyce Thompson and 
His Times,” by Hermann Hagedorn 
(A John Day book). 

And that’s only a starter. Now for 
a brief general list, including “Snake 
Hunter’s Holiday,” by Raymond L. 
Ditmars and William Bridges (Apple 
ton-Century); “Steel of Empire,” John 
Murray Gibbon (Bobbs-Merrill); “Es 
says of Today,” by R. W. Pence, of De 
Pauw University (Macmillan); “Men 
and Gods in Mongolia,” Henning Has 
lund (Dutton); “This Business of Ex 
ploring,” Roy Chapman Andrews, 
“The White Lady,” Capt. Henry Lan 
dau, both Putnam books, and “Steel- 
Dictator,” by Harvey O’Connor, a 
John Day Book. 

There are numerous good titles on 
America, her relations abroad and her 
problems at home; books on econom 
ics, etc., etc., but we do not have the 
space to discuss them. 

A little skirmishing on your own 
along the book front will enable you 
to capture many an evening’s enter 
tainment as the days grow shorter 
and the nights longer. 
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Journalism’s Three-fold Loss 


HREE times within the last four months Death has vis- 

ited the campuses of mid-western universities to claim 
an outstanding figure of journalism and journalistic edu- 
cation. 

Walter Williams, beloved Dean and former President of 
the University of Missouri, was the first to be called. His 
long and distinguished career came to an end late in July. 
Last month we noted the passing, Sept. 21, of Harry Frank- 
lin Harrington, director of the Medill School of Journalism 
at Northwestern University and author of widely used 
journalistic textbooks. 

And now Dr. Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, director of the 
School of Journalism at the University of Wisconsin; one 
of the pioneers of journalistic education; author of text- 
books; past president of journalistic organizations and one 
of the most earnest and sincere workers in behalf of higher 
standards for the journalistic profession, has gone. He 
died Oct. 31. 

A native of Wisconsin, Dr. Bleyer was born in Milwau- 
kee in 1873. The University of Wisconsin was his alma 
mater, he having received his B.A. degree there in 1896; 
his M.A. in 1898, and his Ph.D. in 1904. In newspaper 
work from 1892-1898, he subsequently taught English and 
then journalism at Wisconsin. When the school of jour- 
nalism was organized in 1907 he became its director and 
continued as such until suddenly called from his work. 

He was the first chairman of the National Council on 
Education for Journalism and first chairman of the Na- 
tional Council on Research in Journalism, holding these 
positions for many years. He was past president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism and also 
of the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. He was national honorary president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity 1920- 
21, and the only male honorary member of Theta Sigma 
Phi, journalistic sorority. 

Such a summary of the offices held by a man, while in- 
dicative in some measure of his career, fails in the instance 
of Dr. Bleyer—as also in regard to Dean Williams and 
Director Harrington—to measure his great contribution 
to the profession for which he labored. 

Think of the men and women whose lives were touched 
by this trio of journalists and educators. Ponder the mul- 


titudes that have passed through their classrooms and on 
into the editorial rooms of papers and magazines the world 
over—to the legislative halls, courtrooms and capitals 
where news originates. Consider the influence wielded by 
the one-time students of these men. 

If but a portion of the things they taught, the ideals 
they stressed, the ethics they sought to instill remain 
with their charges how great their work will have been. 


Grains of Salt 


AKE your war news with goodly dashes of salt! So 

more than one American newspaper has been warn- 
ing its readers in recent weeks as confusing and contra- 
dictory reports on the events in Ethiopia are flashed to 
this country. 

Their candidness is to be commended. It reflects in no 
way upon the efforts being made by American correspond- 
ents and the press associations and newspapers they rep- 
resent to get at the truth. It does hint at the obstacles 
and difficulties thrown in the way of a free flow of news, 
be it from the Italian or Ethiopian headquarters. 

As the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star puts it: 

“The Times-Star each day prints the war dispatches sent 
by the correspondents of the Associated Press and the 
United Press from the ‘war fronts.’ We believe these dis- 
patches to be as honest and comprehensive as it is possible 
to get. 

“However, we do want to warn not only Times-Star 
readers, but all others who are watching the progress of 
this conflict that only such news of Italian activities as is 
permitted by a rigid military and civil censorship, gets 
through to America. 

“In this country of a free press such censorship is hard 
to understand. But in Fascist Italy all news sources are 
absolutely under the dominance of Mussolini. 

“Therefore, we want to point out that honest as the cor- 
respondents themselves are, their dispatches carry only 
such information on Italian activities as pleases Il Duce, 
and he undoubtedly forces in a lot of his own propaganda. 
This may also be true of Ethiopian dispatches and the 
King of Kings. 

“Keep a lot of grains of salt handy in reading war news.” 








The Why of Columns 


are all sorts of columns, covering all departments 
| in the news and approached from all angles. And are 
they not, generally speaking, complementary to the news, 
filling in the gaps, satisfying the thirst of news readers who 
have been too strictly rationed by our rigid conventionalized 
news writing? 

“In other words, is not the steady increase in the number 
of columns the natural reaction from a formula of news 
writing that has grown too stiff, that fails to paint a fully 
rounded, intimate picture of life in its various departments? 
Are we not groping for some way in which—in this day of 
talking pictures, radio dramatizations of news, the strident 
picturization of news in the weekly news magazines—we can 
more vividly and realistically reconstruct the news of the day 





BEHIND THE 


HEADLINES 


in our newspapers? Our problem is not reporting, we have 
excellent reporting, the problem is one of presentation. 

“The column is one attempt to deal with this problem. i 
do not know whether it is the final answer.”—-RayMonpD 
Crapper, of the Washington Post, in Editor & Publisher. 


What ? No Soul! 


NEWSPAPER should do more than give the people the 

news and furnish the merchants a medium for adver- 
tising. It should seek to educate the community and mold 
public opinion. A newspaper without editorials has a body 
to be kicked but certainly not a soul to be damned.”—Bel- 
mond (Iowa) Independent. 
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ACT” detective magazines provide 

a lucrative and constant market for 
newspapermen and free lancers who 
are able to write a fast-moving mur- 
der story crisp with suspense and the 
interest of its own special kind of en- 
tainment. That 
is, as long as 
there is murder 
and “murder will 
out,” within rea- 
sonable distance 
of the writer. 

So I am in- 
formed by Hal 
Nelson (Wiscon- 
sin °30), police 
reporter on the 
Rockford Morn- 
ing Star, who has 
been a frequent contributor to detec- 
tive magazines. 

The requirements, in brief: length, 
3000 to 5000 words, with from a half 
dozen to a dozen pictures of the prin- 
cipals and scenes connected with the 
crime. Pictures are absolutely essen- 
tial. The story must be true; but the 
facts must be worked into a tale that 
is as conscious a piece of artistry as 
good detective fiction. 

Once crude narratives, “fact” detec- 
tive stories now must have quality and 
polish to recommend them. Mystery 
should dissolve before a series of 
clues, but the element of mystery must 
first be solidly established. The mur- 
derer’s identity should not be revealed 
until the end of the story is at hand. 
The story must be written in the first 
person, signed by the police official 
who solved it, and by-lined: “By De- 
tective or Chief So and So as told to 
So and So.” The more recent the 
crime, or the more wide-spread inter- 
est it has evoked, the better. Facts 
and dates must be accurate. 

Before sending a story, Nelson ad- 
vises, write the editor a synopsis of 
500 to 1000 words. List pictures avail- 
able, but do not send them then. 

Prices paid are good. Most of the 
magazines offer 1% cents a word. 
Some pay as low as % cent a word, 
others as high as 2 cents. Pictures 
are bought at the rate of $1.50 to $2.50 
each. With pictures, the story may 
bring from $60 to $90. 

Nelson’s experience has been that 
the “fact” detective magazine editors 
are ever on the lookout for stories, and 
that they must reject a surprising 
number of manuscripts with poten- 
tiality in material, but awkwardly and 
incompetently handled. The adage, 





J. Gunnar Back 


LINES TO THE LANCERS 


By J. GUNNAR BACK 











“Truth is stranger than fiction,” fur- 
nishes a theory by which these maga- 
zines live; but there may have to be 
a sacrifice of truth, as far as chronol- 
ogy of events is concerned, for the 
sake of the skillful technique that 


makes the fiction detective story a 
success. 


Although murder stories have the 
best chance of acceptance, Nelson 
notes, most of the magazines use other 
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crime stories, particularly if there are 
sensational angles or if there is a 
strong feminine slant. 

There are nine true detective story 
magazines. They are: 

True Detective Mysteries, The Mas- 
ter Detective, and Famous Detective 
Clues, all published by McFadden, 
1926 Broadway, N. Y.; Inside Detec- 
tive, 149 Madison, N. Y.; American 
Detective, 551 5th Ave., N. Y.; Real 
Detective, 444 Madison, N. Y.; Daring 
Detective Tabloid and Startling De- 
tective Adventures (see stands for 
new address); and Official Detective 
(see stands for new address). 
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Are You AFRAID 
To Seek Advancement? 


Are you, a man who has reached mature years, having behind you 
a wealth of experience, hesitant and reluctant to take any forward 
steps which might impair your present economic security? 


Would you be free from office hours to make new contacts, to 
“scout around” and to have personal interviews? Would you 
know where to seek new employment? 


Have you among your personal effects, any personal references, 
written by personal friends, former employers and others ac- 
quainted with your ability? How long would it take you to get 
them together in case they were needed immediately? 


This work can be done for you by the Per- 
sonnel Bureau without loss of present 
security or any undue effort on your part. 


All the records of the Personnel Bureau are obtained on a confi- 
dential basis. Your personal file with the Personnel Bureau serves 
as a complete application for IMMEDIATE use. 


Whether or not you are now actively seeking employment, you at 
least know that by having registered with the Bureau, you are less 
likely to miss THE opportunity you have been looking for. 

Isn’t it worth ONE DOLLAR to you to have this service which may 


enable you to improve your present economic status? The fee of $1 
registers you for active service for three years. 


Write for information and the registration form TODAY. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 


Chicago, Illinois 






































A Short 
Short Story 
Of Two Ways to Get 


A NEWSPAPER JOB 


One is the old-fashioned way. Depend 
altogether on personal interviews for 
your leads. Wait for hit-and-miss tips 
from casual acquaintances. Write a 
few letters to executives, some of whom 
might even have resigned a while back. 


But the up-to-date method is the scientific way which leaves few stones unturned. 
It rolls all previous devices into one and throws in a couple of new features to 
compound the formula for securing any newspaper position— 


ADVERTISING EDITORIAL CIRCULATION 
MECHANICAL 


These Important Services Start the Ball Rolling! 


1. Send a 40-word “Situation Wanted” ad to appear three times on the classified 
page of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, the oldest publisher's journal in America. It goes 
into every daily newspaper office in the United States and Canada. 


2. Send only a nominal check with the ad—$5.00 to be exact—and these addi- 
tional services will follow. 


3. You will be sent a registration blank to be filled in and returned for our active 
files for a period of six months. (See Footnote.) 


4. You will receive a three-month subscription, or extension, to EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER. 


5. Furthermore, we will prepare 100 personal bulletins about you with your 
photograph reproduced thereon. These we send to appropriate executives and 
also to those inquiring directly to us for a man of your abilities. 


Negotiations Confidential . . . Present Positions Respected. 


*Open or box number address may be used with the ad. If blind, all answers will be forwarded 
unopened to you the same day they are received by us. 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 


L. Parker Likely, Mgr. 


1700 Times Bldg., Times Square, New York, N.Y. 


(NOTE: When and if a position is secured through our services—aside from answers to your ad—an 
employment service charge is made. For positions up to $50 a week, the charge is one week's 
salary, payable in four weekly instalments. Fees for better positions are but slightly more.) 























